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A Brief  Course  on  Library  Methods  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  The  American  Library 
Association  arranged  for  the  College  Students 
of  St.  Teresa  Junior  College,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

The  True  University  of  these  Days  is  a Col- 
lection of  Books. — Carlyle. 

“Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,”  said  Samuel 
Johnson.  “We  know  a subject  ourselves,  or 
we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
about  it.”  Most  of  a college  student's  work 
is  book  work.  Supplementary  reading  is  re 
quired  in  most  courses,  for  this  required  read- 
ing a list  of  books  is  specified  by  Title, 
Volume,  and  Page  found  in  all  well  regulated 
Libraries.  In  preparation  for  work  such  as 
Historical  essays,  a Debate,  a Report  on  a 
special  topic,  in  any  Course,  one  must  find 
one’s  own  references;  for  investigation  of  par- 
ticular subjects  we  have  recourse  to  a 
Library. 

The  Golden  Rule  in  the  Library. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  inform  ourselves 
of  the  particular  rules  of  the  Library  we  are 
to  use,  as  well  as  the  Library  rules  in  Gen- 
eral. Ignorance  of  Library  rules  causes  much 
inconvenience  to  readers  as  well  as  to 
Librarians. 

Every  Library  has  its  two  Cardinal  rules; 

a.  That  no  loud  or  unnecessary  talking 
shall  be  permitted. 

b.  That  no  book  shall  be  taken  from  the 
room  without  being  charged  at  the  desk. 

As  Windmoor  Library  has  the  “open  shelf” 


system,  permitting  students  free  access  to  the 
books,  the  Library  requires  the  replacing  of 
books  on  shelves  by  readers,  remembering 
that  a book  misplaced  is  for  the  time  being 
a book  lost.  The  Catalog  requires  that  a 
book  not  drawn  from  the  Library  be  in  its 
specified  place  on  the  shelf. 

The  Golden  Rule  requires  that  all  books 
which  are  known  to  be  in  special  demand  for 
class  work  shall  not  be  monopolized  by  indi- 
viduals or  drawn  from  the  Library. 

On  this  basis  of  thoughtful  courtesy  the 
student  enters  the  Library  as  she  would  en- 
ter her  home.  Here,  among  the  silent,  wait- 
ing books,  good  manners  should  prevail.  A 
sense  of  possession  may  be  a selfish  or  a 
noble  feeling.  This  Library  is  mine  to  get 
what  I can  out  of  it,  thinks  one  student  as 
she  comes  bustling  in.  It  is  mine  thinks  an- 
other who  loves  books,  because  1 am  a citi- 
zen of  the  Republic  of  Letters;  I have  won 
the  right  to  read.  Bewildering  liberty  lures 
her  through  these  halls,  where  wisdom  waits. 
Her  mind  burdened  with  the  weight  of  choos- 
ing. she  wanders  from  shelf  to  shelf,  scan- 
ning titles,  fearing  to  miss  the  very  thing  she 
is  seeking.  Thus  the  spirit  with  which  we  en- 
ter the  Library  has  much  to  do  with  our  aca- 
demic success;  one  may  be  led  by  a too  narrow 
vision,  and  another,  by  too  broad  an  imagina- 
tion; the  Library  is  more  complex  and  awe- 
inspiring in  the  one  case,  and  less  baffling  in 
the  other;  it  has  locked  treasures,  which  the 
one  will  never  find,  and  keys,  which  the  other 
may  have  for  the  asking. 

Keys — The  following  are  the  keys  as  ar- 
ranged by  Prof  Slater: 

a.  General  Ref.  Books — Encyclopedias  and 
Dictionaries. 

b.  Bibliographical  aids — Card  Catalogue. 

c.  Books  and  Periodicals. 

One  may  answer  many  questions  with  the 
First  Key:  The  Gen.  Ref.  Books,  but  for  a 


serious  study  of  a subject  these  will  not  suf- 
fice. The  Second  Key  must  be  used:  Bibli- 

ographies of  all  sorts,  which  show  us  where 
to  look  for  material.  The  third  step  is  of 
course,  to  find — to  select,  and  to  study  the 
Books  themselves. 

First  Key — General  Reference  Books. 

“The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  a library  is 
the  department  of  General  Reference.  The 
location  of  the  encyclopedias,  dictionaries  and 
atlases  should  be  so  well  known  that  one 
could  find  them  in  the  dark.  One  should  also 
know  the  special  purpose  of  each.  In  reading 
for  an  essay,  one  finds  the  encyclopedia  a 
good  place  to  begin  and  a bad  place  to  end. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  a general  view  of  the 
subject  and  tell  where  material  may  be  found. 
Let  notes  be  few,  chiefly  references  to  points 
to  be  looked  up  elsewhere.’’ 

Second  Key — Bibliographical  Aids. 

a.  Bibliography  is  a science  which  treats 
of  Books,  their  material.  Author,  Typography, 
Editions,  Dates,  Subjects,  Classification  and 
History. 

b.  A Classified  List  of  authorities  or  Books 
on  any  Theme,  as  the  bibliography  of  Political 
Economy. 

Bibliographical  Aids  are  of  three  kinds: 

a.  The  Card  Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
which  is  a complete  guide  to  the  books  which 
the  Library  contains. 

b.  General  and  Special  bibliographies  or 
Book-lists,  published  bv  the  American  Library 
Association  which  indicate  the  best  books  on 
all  subjects. 

Third  Key — Books  and  Periodicals. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  Student  should 
know  and  make  use  of  these  aids. 

Use  the  Card  Catalogue  as  you  would  use  a 


dictionary,  by  Author,  Title  or  Subject,  omit- 
ting initial  articles. 

a.  Author — The  writer  of  the  book. 

b.  Title — The  name  by  which  the  book  is 
known. 

c.  Subject — The  matter  which  the  book 
contains. 

By  looking  up  the  Subject  Card,  one  will 
find  reference  to  information  of  special  value 
on  any  subject,  also  the  See  also  Card. 

Systematic  Order  cf  References: 

First 

a.  General  References — Century  Dictionary 
and  other  dictionaries  in  the  O.  R.  S.  (open 
reference  section). 

b.  Proper  Names.  (Vol.  9 of  Century). 

c.  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

d.  Open  Ref.  section,  (O.  R.  S.)  The  south- 
west corner  contains:  Encyclopedia,  Biograph- 
ical, Dictionaries,  Latin,  Greek,  German  and 
French  Dictionaries,  as  well  as  other  refer- 
ences of  a general  nature. 

Second. 


Whole  Books: 

For  Whole  Books  on  a subject,  consult  Cata- 
logue— also  observe  notices  put  up  for  this 
purpose  throughout  the  Library. 

Third. 


Periodicals: 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  in  the  South  East 
corner  (O.  R.  S.) 


Library  Etiquette 


The  Student  is  now  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant aids  in  using  the  library  to  advantage. 
A few  suggestions  on  library  etiquette  may  be 
opportune.  We  would  all  possess  a strong 
and  beautiful  character,  but  we  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  precisely  the  daily  exigencies  of 
life  that  furnish  the  material  out  of  which 
character  is  strengthened.  Most  people  re- 
ject this  very  material  because  of  their 
wrong  point  of  view.  “Everything  is  in  an  at- 
titude of  mind,”  says  G.  K.  Chesterton.  With 
legard  to  rules  and  regulations,  we  may  say 
all  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  mind.  We 
are  too  likely  to  regard  them  as  so  many  ob- 
structions to  our  liberty  and  hence  to  shirk 
them.  There  is  no  character  development  in 
this  course  of  action.  “It  is  easy  to  break  a 
rule;  any  one  can  do  that.  It  takes  a strong 
will  to  keep  a rule,”  said  one  who  had  the 
right  attitude. 

St.  Teresa  College  recognizes  the  value  of 
even  Library  rules  in  the  domain  of  character- 
training. Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a place 
where  character  more  clearly  manifests  itself 
than  in  the  library.  Accuracy,  concentration, 
observation,  promptitude,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  self-control,  unselfishness,  up- 
rightness, courtesy — all  these  are  called  into 
Play. 

The  proper  care  of  books,  for  example,  calls 
for  respect  due  them  as  to  personal  friends. 
Our  restless  spirit  looks  for  a response.  We 
go  into  the  library  and  there  we  find  awaiting 
us  friends  we  may  have  for  the  choosing.  Si- 
lently soul  speaks  to  soul,  and  we  go  away 
satisfied.  The  result  is  reverence. 

Now  as  to  the  study  of  the  books  them- 


selves,  a detailed  examination  of  all  the  fac- 
tors that  go  to  make  a single  book  is  not 
insignificant.  It  was  necessary  for  some  one 
carefully  to  consider  the  binding,  the  cover, 
the  paper,  the  print,  the  design.  There  was 
the  title  page  to  be  studied  out  so  as  to  give 
us  the  clue  to  its  subject.  Then  the  preface 
giving  the  intention  of  the  Author,  the  ground 
covered,  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  ac- 
count, was  to  be  considered.  The  table  of 
contents  and  the  index  were  minutely  and  ac- 
curately to  be  arranged  for  our  convenience. 
Then  the  copyright  had  to  be  secured,  and 
finally  a contract  had  to  be  made  with  a pub- 
lisher. Why  should  we  not  show  our  friends, 
the  books,  all  the  respect  due  them?  Take  a 
firm  resolution  to  do  so  in  future.  This  will 
be  a very  practical  test  of  one’s  will-power. 

The  following  are  some  points  to  be  avoid- 
ed: 

1.  Dropping  a book — this  loosens  the 
stitches. 

2.  Violently  opening  a book  in  the  center 
— this  breaks  the  back. 

3.  Leaving  a book  on  a heated  radiator — 
this  warps  the  book. 

4.  Placing  note-books  and  pencils  within 
books — this  is  hard  on  the  binding. 

5.  Marking,  writing  in,  turning  down 
leaves,  tracing,  dropping  ink — these  traits  re- 
veal a lack  of  self-respect,  as  well  as  respect 
for  others. 

6.  Using  heavy  books  without  supporting 
them  on  a table — this  is  very  destructive  to 
the  binding. 

With  the  foregoing  as  a basis.  The  Student 
should  now  be  readv  for  work.  The  following 
systematic  order  of  investigating  the  Library 
on  a given  subject  is  suggestive  It  applies  to 
the  Windmoor  Library  of  St  Teresa  College 
and  Academv.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewev  Decimal  System  which 
is  given  below. 


Systematic  Order  of  Reference 


I.  General  References: 

a.  Century  Dictionary  and  other  dictionar- 
ies in  the  O..  R.  S.  (Open  references  section). 

b.  Proper  Names  (Yol.  IX  of  Century). 

c.  Century  Atlas  (Vol.  X)  if  a place. 

d.  Catholic  Encyclopedia — Lower  West 
Wing. 

e.  Open  reference  section  (O.  R.  b.)  Two 
wings  at  the  South  West  end  of  Library,  con- 
tains Encyclopedias;  Biographical  dictionar- 
ies; Latin,  Greek,  German,  French  diction- 
aries and  other  references  of  a general  na- 
ture. 

II.  Whole  Books: 

For  Whole  Books  on  your  subject,  consult 
the  Catalog.  Observe  notices  put  up  for  the 
purpose. 

III.  Parts  of  Books: 

Consult  catalog  for  subject. 

IV — Index  Table: 

Consult  the  Index-  Table  in  a systematic 
way,  omitting  nothing:  a.  Readers  Guide;  b. 
Book  Indexes;  c.  Leaflets;  d.  Pamphlets;  e. 
Cards. 

V.  Bibliography  Drawers: 

(Under  the  Magazine  filing  case). 

VI.  Clippings: 

In  Clipping  Case  in  East  Wing. 

VII.  Pamphlets: 

In  South  East  Corner. 

The  Card  Catalogue — If  you  wish  to  find  a 


book  of  which  you  know  the  Author's  name, 
look  for  his  surname  just  as  you  would  for 
a word  in  the  Englisn  dictionary — e.  g.,  if 
you  want  a work  of  Wm.  Shakespeare,  you 
open  the  drawer,  which,  as  seen  from  label 
contains  S.  The  Call  number  will  be  found 
on  the  upper  left  corner  of  each  card.  If 
you  know  the  Title  only,  look  for  the  first 
word  of  the  title,  omitting  articles  and  you 
will  find  the  Title  sought. 


Classification  and  Shelf  Arrangement: — The 

class  number  having  been  obtained,  a brief 
knowledge  of  the  classification  and  shelf  ar- 
rangement is  necessary  in  order  that  the  book 
itself  may  be  found  and  afterwards  returned 
to  its  proper  place. 

Books  treating  of  the  same  similar  and  re- 
lated subjects  are  kept  together  upon  the 
shelves  according  to  a system  called  The 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  There  are  ten 
classes,  each  placed  within  a hundred. 


The  following  are  the  classes: 


Classes — 000 — 099 
Classes — 1 00 — 1 99 
Classes — 200 — 299 
Classes— 300— 399 
Classes— 400 — 499 
Classes — 500 — 599 
Classes — COO — G99 
Classes — 700 — 799 
Classes — 800 — 899 
Classes — 900- — 999 
Travels. 


General  Works. 
Philosophy. 

Religion. 

Sociology. 

Philology. 

Natural  Sciences. 
Useful  Arts. 

Fine  Arts. 

Literature. 

History,  Geography 


and 


Each  of  the  classes  is  again  divided  into 
ten  divisions  and  each  of  these  divisions  is 
sub-divided  into  ten  divisions. 


The  Books  are  arranged  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  their  class  numbers,  which  are  to  be 
found  outside  on  back  of  book. 


Rules 


Hours: 

The  library  hours  are  posted  at  the  Library 
Door. 

Cardinal  Rules: 

That  the  library  may  be  kept  quiet  and 
thereby  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  study, 
no  communication  is  allowed,  not  even  during 
recreation  hours,  without  special  permission. 

Under  no  circumstance  is  a book,  pamphlet, 
clipping  or  any  other  library  material  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  from  the  room  without  be- 
ing properly  charged. 

Fines : 

A fine  of  three  cents  per  day  will  he  charg- 
ed for  each  volume  kept  overtime. 

Time: 

Books  are  lent  for  two  weeks  and  may 
be  renewed  once.  Exception  is  made  with  re- 
gard to  books  for  spiritual  reading.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a reference, 
rather  than  a circulating  library,  and,  as  such, 
all  hooks  in  general  demand  should  be  in  the 
library  during  the  day,  ready  for  consulta- 
tion. 

Encyclopedias,  periodicals  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  room.  A concession  may  be 
made  occassionally  on  condition  that  the  ref- 
erence book  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
class  period,  or  if  borrowed  before  the  library 
is  closed. 

By  a notable  violation  of  any  rule  of  the 
library  the  student  forfeits  library  privileges. 

Finally,  it  is  only  by  conscientious  care  and 
earnest  co-operation  that  the  privileges  of 
Windmoor  Library  can  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  all. 


The  instructions  and  rules  contained  in 
this  booklet  are  not  those  of  any  individ- 
ual experience,  but  they  are  the  result  of 
many  years  of  experience  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  It  is  a condensed  practical 
reprint  of  two  recognized  authorities,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cunningham,  Librarian  of  Indiana  State 
Normal,  and  Professor  John  Rothwell 
Slater,  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  well  as  similar  publications. 


